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This  story  of  the  Tunghsien  hospital  is 

made  up   Mom  several   Sources :    from  a   full 

and  detailed  description  prepared  by  Miss 
Portia  Mickey,  who  lias  lived  close  by  it: 

from  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Arthur  II. 
Smith,  another  neighbor;  also  from  a  letter 
by  Miss  Margaret  A.  Smith,  a  new  comer  to 
the  Tunghsien  station  :  and  from  a  small 
pamphlet  recently  published  by  that  station 
which  gives  account  of  its  various  lines  of 
work. 

Mere  is  a  graphic  picture  of  one  depart- 
ment of  foreign  missionary  service,  and  one 
that  appeals  to  every  kindly  heart.  It  shows 
what  can  be  done  with  a  very  modest  out- 
lay of  funds  in  the  way  of  equipping  an  effi- 
cient hospital  in  the  Orient.  And  it  makes 
a  true  impression  of  the  expanding  oppor- 
tunity and  appeal  that  attends  any  such  en- 
terprise to  minister  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  to 
the  needy  sons  of  men. 

The  challenge  of  the  foreign  missionary 
task  is  here. 

w.  k.  s. 


Entered    as    second    class    mail    matter    at    the    Post    Off]  Bton, 

Mass.      Acceptance    for    mailing    at    special    rate    of    |  i  ided    for 

in    section    1103,    Act    of   October   3,    1917,    authorized    on    June    21,    1 
The   American   Board   of    Commissioners   for   Foreign    Mission*      1  : 

Boston,    Mass.      Annual    subscription,    ten    (10)    cents. 


The  One  Man  Hospital  at  Tunghsien 

THE  PLACE;     THE  INSTITUTION; 
THE    PATIENTS;      THE    DOCTOR 

The  Place. 

Tunghsien,  or  Tungchow,  as  until  within  a  year,  it  was 
known  for  centuries  past,  ranks  third  in  list  of  stations 
established  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  in  Chihli  District  of  the  North  China 
Mission,  1867  being  its  foundation  date. 

For  600  or  more  years,  this  city  though  only  a  dozen  or 
so  miles  from  the  inland  capital  of  Peking,  was  its  port 
and  known  as  the  Ship  City.  Craft  from  all  parts  of 
China  crept  along  the  Pei  River  and  the  Grand  Canal 
and  discharged  their  cargoes  of  tribute  rice,  which  was 
forwarded  along  the  Stone  Road  or  by  the  Canal-with- 
Locks,  to  the  Emperor's  storehouses  in  Peking. 

That  "Stone  Road"  was  the  foundation  of  the  modern 
highway  which  the  thousands  of  flood  sufferers  were  set 
to  build  by  the  Relief  Committees  this  last  winter.  The 
Ship  City,  to  carry  out  its  character,  is  said  to  have  called 
its  famous  pagoda  tower  a  mast  and  to  have  suspended  an 
immense  anchor  by  huge  chains  from  a  hole  in  its  East- 
ern Wall  —  the  chains  being  visible  proof  today. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  in  [867  a  few  Americans  went  to 
live  in  the  Ship  City  unwelcome  al  first,  but  steadily 
making  friends.  Now,  in  Tunghsien  is  an  American 
Board  station  staff  of  twenty  or  more  adults.  In  that 
city  is  located  I  at  I  lu  Academy,  a  first-class  second; 
school  affiliated  with  Peking  University,  also  a  school 
"Christian  but  non-sectarian,"  which  fits  American  chil- 
dren in  North  China  to  enter  higher  institution-  of  learn- 
ing wluai  the  time  comes  for  them  to  complete  their 
education  in  America.  And  there  is  the  Tunghsien  1 1 
pital  —  the  "Medicine  House,"  where  Dr.  O.  Houghton 
Love  faces  his  field  of  a  million  or  more  possible  patients. 

The  "(  )ne  Max  1  [ospital." 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  institution  in 
Tunghsien  and  medical  work  in  connection  with  it,  but 
it  is  only  lately  that  it  has  more  nearly  agreed  with  mod- 
ern ideas  of  a  hospital.     In  fact,  it  was  characterized  by 

one  visitor  more  than  a  year  ago  as  a  "filthy  hole."  not 
fit  tor  people  to  live  in.  much  less  for  medical  work  of 
high  grade. 

Half  of  the  room,  or  more,  was  taken  up  with  a  SO- 
called  "kang."  This  i>  a  brick  and  mud  platform  two 
or  three  feet  high,  with  lines  under  it,  through  which  the 
smoke  and  soot  from  a  hre  pass,  the  hre  being  built  either 
under  the  bed  or  in  a  hole  in  front  of  it.  At  the  end 
the  kang  was  an  iron  kettle,  in  which  their  food  was 
cooked,  the  material  used  for  fire  being  grass  or  lea\ 
or  almost  anything.  Can  yon  imagine  what  it  meant  to 
have  a  patient  living  in   such  a  room,  lying  on  the  kang. 
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which  also  served  for  bed  for  the  attendant,  chairs, 
tables,  a  shelf  for  materials  for  cooking  and  for  extra 
bedding,  or  what  not?  Can  you  imagine  a  doctor  trying 
to  do  dressings  under  these  circumstances?  Aside  from 
the  general  dirtiness  of  the  room,  there  were  other  con- 
ditions, not  quite  in  accordance  with  present  day  idens 
of  an  efficient  hospital.  The  patients  brought  their  own 
bedding  and  their  own  clothing.  Consequently,  neither 
bedding  ndr  clothing  was  likely  to  be  washed  from  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  and  it  was  also  likely  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  room  were  not  limited  to  the 
patient  and  his  attendant.  There  were  no  nurses.  A 
member  of  the  family,  or  a  hired  servant,  came  with  the 
patient  to  look  after  his  wants,  cook  the  food,  and  try,  in 
some  measure,  to  carry  out  the  doctor's  orders.  In  reality 
this  was  not  a  hospital,  but  simply  an  inn,  with  certain 
advantages,  where  people  could  come  and  stay,  within 
reasonable  distance  of  the  doctor  and  his  clinic  in  the 
hospital  building. 

Perhaps  it  is  putting  the  matter  a  little  too  strongly,  to 
say  that  the  building  was  not  used  as  a  hospital,  but  the 
fact  still  remains  that  it  was  not  used  as  a  hospital  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  understand  that  term.  There  were  no 
wards,  no  major  —  and  only  a  limited  number  of  minor 
— operations,  no  doctor's  office,  no  lavatories.  The  down- 
stairs was  used  as  a  dispensary,  with  waiting  room  and 
clinic,  about  as  now,  but  the  second  floor  had  no  furni- 
ture nor  other  fittings  for  wards,  no  private  rooms,  no 
service  room,  no  office  and  only  the  beginning  of  an  op- 
erating room.     One  room  had  been  used  as  a  place  for 
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grinding  lenses  and  fitting  glasses  and  another  room  for 
refracting,  but  thai  was  all.  Men  were  permitted  to 
conic  and  live  there,  provided  they  brought  their  own 
mattress  and  bedding  and  clothing,  and  furnished  stove 

for  cooking  and  a  bit  Ol    heat  :  they  were  accompanied  by 

a  member  of  the   family  or  an  attendant  to  look  after 

them,    in    a    way,        About    the    time    Dr.    Love    came    to 

Tunghsien,  this  work  of  the  optical  department,  formerly 

done  at  T'ungchou  and  for  which  Tunghsien  was  famous, 
was  moved  to  1  'eking. 

When  yon  get  someone  like  Dr.  Love  in  a  place  like- 
that,  something  is  hound  to  happen,  whether  he  has  to 
make  bricks  without  straw  or  not.  Dr.  Love  began  right 
away  to  save  money  with  which  to  renovate  and  equip 
the  buildings,  and  to  make  something  of  a  hospital  out  of 
what   was  already  there. 

Last  year  the  secretary  of  the  China  Medical  Board 
came  down  to  Tunghsien  and  looked  at  the  plant.  I  le 
was  much  interested  and  thought  it  would  be  hue  to  work 
it  up  so  that  we  could  see  what  a  small  hospital,  —  a  one- 
man  hospital,  could  do,  —  whether  it  would  really  pay. 
This  board  had  been  helping  only  the  large  medical  plants. 
1  le  asked  if  he  might  bring  an  architect  to  look  it  over  and 
see  what  could  be  done.  The  architect  came  and  was 
enthusiastic. 

Within  a  few  days  after  this  conference,  he  sent  down 
suggestive  plans  for  changes,  and  the  secretary  made  an 
offer,  saying  that  friends  in  America  would  give  $3,000 
Mexican,  if  Tunghsien  could  raise  $3,000,  $2,000  of  which 
should  be  from  Chinese  sources.      Tunghsien  was  able  to 


meet  these  conditions  and  there  has  now  been  spent  in 
making  improvements  and  adding  equipment,  over  $9,000 
Mexican  —  $3,000  from  the  gift,  $2,000  from  local  Chi- 
nese, and  $4,000  for  which  Dr.  Love  was  responsible  — 
raised  during  his  vacations  by  practice  at  Peitaiho ;  by 
work  in  Peking;  and  by  special  gifts. 

As  a  result  of  this  expenditure,  the  interior  of  the  hos- 
pital, particularly  the  second  floor,  has  been  considerably 
altered.  If  you  will  keep  in  mind  the  first  picture  as  you 
read,  you  will  be  able  to  visualize  this  more  successfully. 
The  entrance  was  formerly  by  way  of  the  tiny  addition 
to  the  left  of  the  picture.  (Marked  by  two  single  win- 
dows, one  directly  above  the  other.)  This  was  made  into 
a  closet  for  storage  purposes.     To  the  left  and  to  the  right 
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<>t  the  present  entrance  arc  two  wings  containing  the  gen- 
eral  wards.      Just   as   \  on  enter  the  door,  on  the   right,   IS 

the  doctor'^  comfortable  little  office,  and  on  the  left,  two 
private  rooms,  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  made  into  a 
suite  of  two  rooms.  The  central  room  is  the  service 
room,  where  dressings  are  prepared  and  where  the  head 

nurse  or  the  assistant  doctor  may  sit  and  keep  both  ward- 
in  view.  I  tere,  also,  yon  may  find  patient-  who  are  able 
to  move  about,  reading  with  an  evangelistic  worker.  Be- 
yond that,  is  the  operating  room.  To  the  extreme  right, 
is  the  enclosed  porch  20x25  feet,  used  for  tubercular 
patients  in  the  winter  and  for  both  these  and  general  pa- 
tients in  the  summer.  On  the  floor  below,  will  be  found 
the  dispensary,  where  clinie  is  held  each  day,  and  to  the 
left  and  right,  the  waiting  rooms  for  men  and  women. 
The  former  is  fitted  up  somewhat  as  a  chapel.  The  whole 
is  a  comfortable,  attractive  building,  nestled  in  its  trees 
by  the  side  of  this  country  road. 

Of  the  three  men  in  white  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  the 
one  who  boasts  a  foreign  hat  is  the  pharmacist  and  the 
other  two  are  the  trained  nurses ;  below  them,  two  order- 
lies and  the  evangelist,  who  acts  as  clerk  in  the  dispensary  ; 
at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  are  the  cook,  the  matron  and 
the  washerman.  The  doctor,  just  arriving,  is  standing 
a  little  to  the  right. 

The  class  and  number  of  patients  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  past  year.  During  the  time  since  the  hospital 
has  begun  to  take  in-patients,  there  have  been  130  in-pa- 
tients :  the  patients  in  the  dispensary  have  been  2,200  in- 
dividuals, and  the  treatments  given  them  numbered  7,500. 
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TWO    OF    THE    WARDS. 


Inside,  one  may  glance  into  the  doctor's  attractive  of- 
fice and  into  the  private  rooms,  generally  patronized  by 
army  officers  and  gentry,  may  listen  a  moment  to  those 
who  read,  slowly  and  painstakingly,  one  of  the  Gospels 
of  the  "Three  Character  Catechism/1  and  then  turn  into 
one  of  the  wards.  Everything  is  clean  and  attractive,  for 
the  cement  floors  have  all  been  smoothed  up  and  sealed 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  and  battleship  linoleum  has  been 
procured  and  put  down.  The  hospital  was  fortunate  in 
getting  hold  of  some  of  the  very  finest  linoleum  which  the 
Germans  had  at  Tsing  Tao  to  supply  their  battleships  ; 
after  the  fall  of  this  naval  base,  the  hospital  was  able  to 
secure  it.  The  walls  are  done  over  and  tinted  with  a 
washable   paint ;   the  woodwork  inside  was  painted   and 
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enameled  white,  and  the  outside  of  the  hospital  was  all 
painted,  too. 

Here  is  an  attractive  ward,  with  white  paint,  lighl  buff 
walls  and  blue  covers  with  plants  growing  on  the  win- 
dow sills  to  bring  in  a  hit  of  out-of  door--  and  to  brighten 
the  rooms.  In  all  the  wards,  arc  sixteen  fine,  iron  foreign 
hcds,  all  ready  for  patients,  with  mattresses,  whose  cov< 

can  be  removed  and  cleaned,  sheet-,  comfortables  and  the 
blue    covers.         The    picture    of    the    main    ward.    giv< 
glimpse   of    the   tubercular   ward   beyond.       This   is   all 

screened.      I    wonder   if   yon   know   how   comfortable   and 
valuable  it   was  to  the  hospital  during  the  hot   summer 

months.     At   the   bed-sides   are   tables   with   their   ever- 
present  cup  and  pot  of  tea.     The  song  and  verses  on  the 

wall,  beside  the  nurse,  are  Matt.  24:  44.  and  the  words  of 
"I'll  go  where  you  want  me  to  go,"  the  chorus  being  on 

the  smaller  sheet  above  the  nurse's  head. 

Other  new  features  added  to  the  hospital,  are  four 
lavatories,  modified  Chinese  style,  hut  with  running  wa- 
ter and  flush  attachment  :  and  seven  sinks,  provided  with 
tap  tor  both  cold  and  hot  running  water.  There  i<  a 
heating  plant  |  which  makes  possible  hot  water  for  both 
winter  and  summer,  i  so  increased,  that  now  the  rooms 
can  be  kept  up  to  70  degrees,  even  in  cold  weather. 

As  each  patient  comes  in.  he  is  given  a  bath  and  puts 
hospital  clothing.  On  his  bed  is  hospital  bedding.  This 
is  certainly  a  great  improvement  over  wearing  his  own 
clothing  and  using  bedding  brought  with  him.  Some  day 
it  is  hoped  that  there  may  be  clothing  and  bedding  enough 
to  furnish  not  just  these  sixteen  foreign  beds,  but  at  least 
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THE    DISPENSARY. 


25  beds.  $300  worth  of  instruments  and  utensils  have 
been  bought,  also,  and  the  operating  room,  its  case  of 
bright  instruments,  its  shining  operating  table  and  pro- 
vision for  an  instantaneous  supply  of  boiling  hot  water. 
Another  picture  is  of  the  dispensary  during  the  time  of 
clinic.  There  is  the  doctor  examining  the  eyes  of  a 
soldier  who  has  trachoma ;  near  the  window  is  one  of  the 
nurses ;  there  is  the  little  boy,  who  has  come  in  for  treat- 
ment ;  another  soldier  stands  waiting  while  the  pharmacist 
and  one  of  the  attendants  examine  a  soldier  who  has  been 
beaten  with  100  stripes  for  some  insubordination  and  is 
cruelly  cut  and  bruised.  At  the  table  stands  the  evangelist, 
as  he  makes  notes  of  the  name  and  age,  the  trouble  and  its 
treatment  and  the  fee  paid.     Each  one  who  comes  into 
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the  dispensary  must  paj  a  few  coppers  for  admission  and 
more  for  treatment,  ii*  he  can. 

Going  through  the  little  gate  at  the  left  of  the  first 
picture,  one  comes  to  the  single  story  buildings  which  were 
the  part  most  used  of  the  old  hospital.  Now,  the  win 
dows  are  parti}  glass  instead  of  paper.  Merc  the  cook, 
the  water-carrier  and  the  tall,  strong  washerman  have 
theft  headquarters.  \  fine  bit  of  the  washerman's  equip- 
ment is  a  home-made  contrivance  for  scalding  the  clothe-, 
which  works  on  tin-  principle  of  a  coffee  percolator.  The 
water-carrier  uses,  like-  every  other  one.  the  ever-pre-ent 
Standard  (  )il  tin.  for  his  Utensils,  and  beside  the  kitchen. 
partly  in  and  partly  out,  is  the  big  earthen  jar  which  make- 
it  unnecessary  for  the  water-carrier  to  track  inside  and 
slop  the  Moors  with  his  load. 

Hie  kitchen  is  quite  a  model.  Its  stove  is  ted  from  an 
outside  room,  a  stoke  room,  and  all  the  fuel,  ashes  and 
dirt  come  into  this  room  and  not  into  the  kitchen,  a-  is 
the  custom  in  Chinese  kitchens.  There  is  one  Chinese 
kettle  for  steaming  the  rice  and  bread,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  stove  is  a  semi-Chinese- foreign  arrangement 
which  has  an  iron  top  with  a  large  hole  in  it,  so  that  the 
big  kettle  for  cooking  sets  down  into  the  fire,  instead  of 
having  the  hre  come  out  into  the  room  and  around  the 
kettle.  There  is  an  ever-ready  supply  of  hot  water  in 
connection  with  this  stove,  too.  Its  whole  top  is  covered 
with  white,  glazed  tile  and  it  has  a  brass  band  around  the 
edge,  so  that  it  is  very  easy  to  keep  the  place  shining,  clean 
and  white.  The  steam  from  this  room  and  the  laundry 
may  escape  through  the  ventilators  to  the  roof. 
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All  this  time  we  have  been  talking  about  the  part  of  the 
hospital  that  is  open  to  men  and  boys.  The  small  picture 
next  shows  the  women's  hospital.  Before  the  building 
itself,  are  the  doctor  and  the  matron,  and  under  the  tree, 
stands  the  preacher  and  nurse.     The  gate  at  the  right, 


THE   WOMAN  S    HOSPITAL. 

leads  from  the  kitchen  quarters,  which  we  have  just  been 
considering.  Within  is  a  central  room  with  two  wards 
opening  from  it,  which  would  accommodate  12  patients 
and  also  give  an  obstetrical  ward.  It  is  ready  for  equip- 
ment, but  now  is  only  a  bare  shelf. 


The  Patients. 

Some  years  before  the  hospital  received  its  "renais- 
sance," Dr.  Love  ministered  to  a  great  number  of  sick, 
maimed  and  deformed  patients.     Only  two  or  three  years 
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>,  the  record  of  treatments  given  numbered  ten  thou- 
sand I  mm 5  i.  In  telling  of  these  patients,  it  may  be  that 
some  of  the  details  are  somewhat  revolting,  a>  it  is  not 
in  the  least  unusual  for  a  man  to  present  himself  with  an 
open  sore  of  ten  years'  standing  (or  running!);  for  a 
cancer  or  tumor  to  be  so  large  the  patient  can  scarcely 
move  with  it ;  or  for  bits  of  tubercular  bone  to  have 
worked  loose  and  be  sticking  out  through  the  skin.  [t's 
such  things  —  and  worse  ones  —  that  a  missionary  doctor 
faces  and  Dr.  Love  has  cured  them  and  has  relieved  much 
misery. 

Here  are  a  few  instances  of  the  hospital  work.  A 
coolie's  son  recently  discharged  from  the  hospital  had 
been  unable  to  walk  for  seven  years  and  could  not  help 
himself  at  all.  When  the  hospital  was  opened,  rumors  of 
the  wonderful  cures  got  about.  He  came  to  the  clinic  : 
the  dead  bone  was  removed,  his  leg  healed  and  he  now 
walks  and  helps  himself  and  others. 

A  man  came  with  a  swollen  cheek  ;  he  could  open  his 
mouth  only  a  crack  ;  under  an  anaesthetic,  the  mouth  was 
opened  and  the  doctor  found  that  the  whole  jaw,  from  eye 
teeth  to  the  ear,  could  be  taken  out.  The  tissue  around 
the  jaw  bone  had  developed  a  new  bone.  After  the  oper- 
ation, the  man's  wound  healed  and  he  has  a  perfectly  good, 
usable  jaw.  Sometimes  beggars  and  other  strange  char- 
acters come  in.  The  hospital  fixes  them  up  and  makes  them 
useful  members  of  society,  able  to  do  good  work.  Three 
of  this  class  of  people  have  worked  out  their  treatment 
as  coolies  in  the  hospital  :  two  of  the  present  staff,  valuable 
assistants,  were  secured  in  this  way. 
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MR.   LIU 

THE    SMILING    STAFF. 
DR.   LOVE   IN   CENTER,   WITH   TRAINED   NURSES    AND  ASSISTANT. 


One  of  these  is  Liu  Hsien  Sheng  (Mr.  Liu),  the  preach- 
er. He  used  to  be  a  crook  in  his  day,  an  adept  with 
loaded  dice,  a  scoundrel  and  a  worker  of  schemes  of  all 
kinds.  He  wras  a  very  sharp  man  who  could  make  lots 
of  money,  but  he  got  down  with  disease  and  came  to  the 
hospital  —  was  cured  and  converted.  Later,  he  took  a 
short  course  in  the  theological  seminary  and  has  been  one 
of  our  preachers  for  a  numbers  of  years.  When  the  im- 
proved hospital  was  reopened,  he  wras  secured  as  hospital 
evangelist.  He  has  been  very  much  interested  in  medi- 
cal work  ever  since  his  own  trouble,  and  when  he  was  a 
country  preacher,  he  used  to  run  quite  a  dispensary  in 
connection  with  his  work.  So  he  was  very  much  pleased, 
indeed,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  the  hospital. 

Now,  being  such  a  keen  man  and  such  a  reader  of  men, 
by  nature,  he  has  considerable  ability  in  sizing  up  people  ; 
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he  is  a  fine  talker  and  just  the  man  for  a  dispensary.     He 

can  find  points  of  contact  with  people  waiting  in  the  dis- 
pensary   and    can    hold    their    attention    and    get    interest 

where  other  people  would  be  entirely  helpless.  The  same 
keen  interest  in  human  nature  is  very  valuable  in  help- 
ing him  collect  fees,  because  he  can  very  soon  decide 
whether  they  are  trying  to  "work"  the  doctor,  or  are 

really  poor,  and  he  can  also  size  up  how  much  they  are 
able  to  pay,  and  after  so  deciding,  to  succeed  in  getting 

the  money  out  of  them. 

There  have  been  a  goodly  number  of  conversions  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  hospital  and  of  hi--  work.     (  )ne  little 

fellow  of  14.  came  in  with  a  very  bad  tumor  on  his  leg. 
You  will  hud  him  as  the  little  hoy  in  the  picture  of  the 
dispensary.      The  tumor  was  removed  and  he  is  gradually 

recovering.  During  his  stay  in  the  hospital,  Mrs.  Arthur 
II.  Smith  taught  him  to  read,  fie  1.^:1  a  quick  mind  and 
learned  many  portions  of  the  Bible  and  the  reading  of 
other  books.  As  he  was  able  to  get  about  the  hospital,  he 
would  teach  other  patients  to  read,  and  his  eagerne^  to 
help  did  not  end  there  :  now  his  mother,  his  grandmother 
and  his  grandfather  and  the  lad  himself,  have  all  taken 
a  stand  in  the  church,  entering  upon  probation,  and  hi> 
father  is  very  much  interested. 

The  Physician. 

Dr.  ( ).  I  loughton  Love  went  to  Tunghsien  in  191 1,  after 
training  in  Hamilton  College  and  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity Medical  School.  With  Mrs.  Love, he  is  in  America 
this  fall  of  1918,  entering  upon  their  first  furlough. 


Those  who  know  him  in  China,  declare  that  though  he  is 
skillful  and  beneficent,  he  can  be  firm  and  stern  with 
those  who  do  not  mind  him.  So  wide  a  recognition  has 
he  won  that  the  Governor  of  the  District  sent  for  him 
when  ill.  Only  a  prompt  operation  under  anaesthetic 
saved  him,  while  a  friend  of  his  who  confined  himself  to 


dr.  o.  H.  LOVE. 


MRS.  0.  H.  LOVE. 


Chinese  care,  did  not  get  well.  The  Governor  sent  our 
doctor  a  beautiful  cloisonne  vase  with  a  grateful  in- 
scription. 

On  another  occasion,  a  kind  hearted  official  had  a  sick 
prisoner  sent  daily  to  Dr.  Love  for  treatment  for  blood- 
poisoning.  Other  prisoners  were  sent,  whose  thighs  were 
terribly  bruised  from  beating,  or  robbers  with  broken 
legs.  Even  the  uncouth  prison  guards  were  impressed 
with  the  doctor's  Christian  kindness. 

Quack  Chinese  doctors  and  the  owners  of  native  medi- 
cine shops  have  begun  to  attend  the  doctor's  lectures  in 
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hygiene  at  the  street  chape!  and  to  tr\   to  buy  his  "good 
medicine,"  while  the. army  medical  corps  attached  to  va 
rious  encampments  near  Tunghsien  have  sent  main  ca 
to  the  foreign  hospital  for  care. 

During  the  early  part  of  [918,  Dr.  Love  was  given 
medical  oversight  over  the  3,000  Hood  refugees  at  work 

On  the  Stone  Road.     A  recent  letter  from  one  of  the  latest 

additions  to  the  Tunghsien  station  staff  says:  "Dr.  Love 

gives  three  days  a  week  to  tying  up  their  bruises  and  doc- 
toring trachoma  eye  cases  which  are  many.  A  nurse  and 
a  pharmacist  go  with  him.  The  average  number  treated 
in  a  day  is  150  —  as  a  record,  50  cases  in  25  minute-. 
The  men  often  had  simple  cuts  and  bruises  hut  mud  and 
dirtiest  of  rags  complicated  matters  and  there  were  many 
infections.  Now,  at  different  stations,  the  doctor  has 
given  one  medicine  and  bandages  and  is  teaching  a  little 
"first  aid."  There  have  heen  23  cases  from  the  road  in 
the  hospital. 

Dr.  Love  inspects  their  living  quarters,  too,  and  the; 
that  when  his  injunctions  have  been  disobeyed,  the   fur 
Hies,  to  say  nothing  of  mats,  per-wa,  dirt,  etc ! 

Then  plague  appeared.  One  of  the  workmen  on  the 
Road  was  taken  sick.  They  started  to  bring  him  to  the 
doctor,  but  he  died  at  the  city  gate.  Experts  declared 
it  a  case  of  plague.  Twenty  men  had  been  sleeping  with 
the  man  who  died.  Tunghsien  was  quarantined,  the  little 
branch  railroad  to  Peking  shut  off  trains  (also  shut  off  a 
comfortable  revenue  of  $35,000  a  day),  but  Dr.  Love 
moved  down  to  the  camp,  isolated  and  inoculated  them 
and  "sat  on   the  safety  valve"  till  the  trouble  was  over. 
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So  is  the  "One  Man"  of  the  Tunghsien  hospital,  called 
from  one  danger  to  another.  He  has  evidently  the  ability 
to  gather  loyal  helpers  and  to  train  them  so  they  may  be 
trusted  to  be  helpful.  Perhaps  during  his  furlough  year 
he  may  find  the  nurse  needed  for  the  women's  ward  of  his 
growing  work,  for  the  women  beg  to  be  cured  and  made 
strong  as  well  as  the  men. 
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Missionary  Herald 

\    wide-awake,   illustrated,   modern    magazine.       Month) 
cents  per  year.     In  clubs  of  t<m  or  more,  50  cents  each. 

Year  Book  of  Missions  for  1919 

i  )ut  in  ( October,     New  cover  design  and  pictures.     Facts  and 
figures  up-to-date.     An  artistic  piece  of  printing  and  a  9toreho 
of  intelligence.     Trier  ten  tints  and  two  cenl  stamp  for  post. 

Envelope  Series 

A  quarterly  issue  of  handy  size.     Each  number  contains  a  com- 
plete article,  usually  illustrated.     Price   for  the  four  numbers  of 

a   \  car.  ten   cents. 

None  of  the  above  publications  is  a  money  maker.     Their  sole 
purpose'  is  to  help  .spread  foreign  missionary  new-. 


Story  of  the  American  Board 

By  Secretary  William  E.  Strong.  An  account  of  the  Board's 
fust  hundred  years.  Three  editions:  Library,  $1.75;  Popular. 
$1.00;  Paper  Cover   (without  map),  50  cents. 


Literature  mid   Leaflets  of  tUv    ajnerlcaa   Board   may   be 
iumi   by   addressing: 

John   G.   Hosmer,   Congregational   House,    14    Beacon 
Boston,    Mass. 


Or    nt    (he    I)i.s<ru-t    Oflloeas 

Rev.    Edward    Lincoln    Smith,    D.    D.,     4th    Avenue    and 
22nd   St..   N«\\    York   City. 

Rev.    A.    X.    Hitchcock,    D.    D.,     19     So.    La    Sail 
Chicago,    111. 

Rev.    II.    II.    Kelsey,    I  >.    l  >..   760   Market    Sti 
San    Francisco.  Cal. 


